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Jobless Rise Belies Nixon Boast: 





‘You Never Had It So Good’ 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—While Vice President Nixon stumps the country with his enticing arguments that the 
country has “the greatest prosperity that Americans have ever enjoyed,” the nation’s rate of unemployment 


swung upward to a 1960 high of 5.9 percent in August, the government has announced. 


“You Never Looked Better!” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said the 
“shocking” report shows that six of every 
100 Americans are without jobs at a time 
when apologists are boasting that em- 
ployment is at a “record high.” 


The nation is now puying “the terrible 
price of high-interest, tight-money poli- 
cies” and the Eisenhower Administra- 

_ tion’s refusal to stimulate the economic 
growth needed “to put America to work 
—and to keep her people at work,” the 
federation president charged. 


The 5.9 percent rate, adjusted for sea- 
sonal influences, compared to 5.4 percent 
for July. It has been exceeded in postwar 
Augusts only in the recession year of 
1949 (6.8 percent), 1954 (6.0 percent) and 
1958 (7.5 percent). 

The government’s report on the job- 
picture blamed a “concentration”’ of early 
changeovers in automobile models and 
the continuing decline in steel jobs for 
the fact that non-farm jobs remained 
unchanged at 61.8 million. Usually, non- 
farm employment jumps about 350,000 
between July and August, the Labor Dept. 
said. 


Hits Geundutanaie Hardest 


The fact that high-level unemployment 
is continuing to hit especially hard at 
family breadwinners was confirmed by 
Seymour Wolfbein, Labur Dept. manpow- 
er expert. 


Wolfbein told a press conference that 
in the total unemployed, “the seasonal 
expectation calls for a drop which is clos- 
er to 500,000.” 


Instead, the report showed a decline 
of only 229,000 to a total 3.8 million job- 
less in August. Of this drep, 215,000 was 
recorded in the 14- through 19-year-old 
bracket of “summer jobseekers” who left 
the work force. 


“Unemployment among adult men and 
women held at about tneir July levels— 
1.9 and 1.1 million, respectively,” the 
report said. The remaining 800,000 job- 
less are teenagers. 

The report said that seasonal expec- 
tations called for “a larger drop” in job- 
less teenagers than actually occurred and 
for “some decline” in jobless adult men 
in August. 


Insured Joblessness Up 


Adult joblessnes was pointed up in a 
separate report which showed insured un- 
employment running about 25 percent 
higher than a year earlier. The report 





for July showed a total of 1.7 million 
insured jobless, with an increase of 50 
percent in nine states and a doubling of 
insured unemployed in Ohio compared to 
1959. 


Later figures included’ in the job re- 
port showed a less-than-seasonal decline 
from July to a total of 1.65 million in- 
sured unemployed in the week ending 
Aug. 13. 


Both the total unemployed of 3.8 mil- 
lion and the 1.65 million insured unem- 
ployed are about 350.000 higher than in 
August, 1959. 


The figures on those receiving unem- 
ployment compensation exclude workers 
who have exhausted their benefits, work- 





ers who are ineligible for some reason 
and teenagers who lack prior work ex- 
perience. 

The long-term unemployed—those out 
of work 15 weeks or more—remained al- 
most unchanged over the month at about 
800,000. 

The 816,000 lon. -term jobless compare 
to a total 783,000 in 1959 and to 1.65 mil- 
lion in the recession year of 1958. But it 
still is considerably higher than the 470,- 
000 of pre-recession !957, 


Notes Longer Term 
“Long-term unemployment continued 
to be higher than average for non-white 
men and for men 45 years of age and 
over,” the Labor Dept. report observed. 





Pres. Greenherg'’s C OPE Appeal Answered 


An urgent appeal by Pres. Max Greenberg to all RWDSU locals to speed their COPE contributions has been 
answered by a heartening early response. More than $5,000 has already been turned in, and pledges of additional 


contributions have been made by 
many more locals. 


Pres. Greenberg’s letter to the locals 






















pointed out that the RWDSU Executive 
Board’s endorsement of Senator Kennedy 
“will be meaningful only if our union ex- 
erts the maximum effort to insure his 
election and the election of other labor- 
backed candidates. This will take money, 
hard work and dedication, Senator Ken- 


nedy and many other liberal candidates 
face an uphill battle, in which their op- 
ponents have the backing of industry, 


the daily press and other forces with un- 
limited means at their disposal. 

“We have already received urgent ap- 
peals for funds from national headquar- 
ters of COPE and from various districts 
which face close election races. We must 
meet our commitments now if we are to 
be effective on Election Day.” 


The list of locals waich have already 
contributed, and the amounts sent in, 
appears below. 


COPE Fund Score 


Local No. City & State Amount 
27A Newport News, Va......$ 49.00 
87B Cleveland, Ohio ..... . 18.00 
102 Corinth, Miss. ........ 22.00 
115 po 2. |) ae 35.00 
125 St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 102.00 
149 Glendale, W. Va........ 133.50 
180C_ Port Gibson, Miss. +» 32.00 
184L Kansas City, Kans..... 180.00 
226 Trenton, N. J. ........ 200.00 
228 Bristol, Pa. ........... 119.00 
256 Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 759.00 
258 Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 17.00 
273 South Bend, Ind....... 10.00 


277 Dillonvale, Ohio 77.00 
338 New York, N.Y. 2,000.09 
721 New York, N.Y. 403.00 
850 Girard, Pa. . 200.00 
860 Waterloo, Iowa .. 25.00 
880 Springfield, Ohio .. 19.00 
~890 Tampa, Fla. ..... . 2400 
906 New York, N.Y........1,000.00 
934 Danbury, Conn. . 63.00 


1064 Detroit, Mich... 344.00 
1814 Port Arthur, Texas _.. 


$5,916.50 
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Labor Joins Kennedy Bandwagon 
As Election Campaign Gains Speed 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Broad-scale labor support for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket—given the go-ahead by the AFL-CIO General Board en- 
dorsement—is now picking up throughout the country. A growing number of AFL-CIO affiliates — national and international unions and 


state and local central bodies — have officially voted to join the bandwagon. Pres. Max 


Democratic ticket by the RWDSU Executive Board in the last issue of 


the Record. 


Reports from areas where the Democratic candidates have visited 
thus far in the campaign indicates that the presence of the campaigners 
has breathed new life and enthusiasm into local efforts. This has been 
particularly true in Michigan, Californiaf New England, New York and 


New Jersey. 

Currently, at the local level, facts re- 
lative to the issues in the campaign are 
continuing to be stressed by organized 
labor, but two major activities are being 
given prior consideration at the present 
time: 


Registration, COPE 


1. Registration, so that union mem- 
bers, their families and friends will be 
eligible to vote in November, and 


2. Collection of voluntary COPE dollars. 


“In all the excitement of the campaign 
too many: good union members seem to 
be forgetting that it takes money to win 
elections these- days,” COPE. Director 
James L. McDevitt told Press Associates. 

“The voluntary dollars are coming in 
but not in sufficient quantities to enable 
us to complete the job that must be done 
if we are to have friendly national, state 
and local governments next year. Dollars 
collected after Nov. 9 will do us absolute- 
ly no good. We must have COPE bucks 
now!” e 

Organized labor is pushing hard on 
the registration front, approaching the 
problem in a different manner than 
heretofore. AFL-CIO has asked local or- 
ganizations to cooperate with any group 





nonpartisan basis. 

“The results, to date,” declared Carl 
McPeak, named by Meany as his rep- 
resentative on registration, “have been 
exceedingly good.” . 


2 
Registration emphasis is being con- 


centrated in 14 states: California, Illinois, © 


Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. 

A major drive took place in California 
just before the ending of the registration 
period on Sept..15. According to reports, 
more than 5,000 Spanish-speaking people 
in Southern California were registered 
in @ three-week period and close to 150,000 
during the entire registration period. 

The turn taken in the campaign, with 
stress being placed on the issue of the 
religion of Kennedy, has been of con- 
cern to trade union leaders for several 
reasons. 


Real Issues Obscured 
For one, they feel that it obscures the 
issues. They look upon the real issues in 


the campaign as economic growth, jobs 
and peace. Kennedy has been hitting these 


Greenberg announced the unanimous endorsement of the 





80,000 DETROIT UNIONISTS jam historic Cadillac Square to hear Labor Day speech 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy, Democratic presidential candidate. Kennedy drew record 
crowds at union-sponsored functions in campaign tour through Michigan. 


issues hard but in the view of union’ ob- 
ivers GOP Nominee Richard Nixon 
tends to fudge and cloud the essential 
fine points. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a 
press conference recently that he was not 
particularly perturbed that the religious 


issue would sway many trade union mem- 
bers away from Kennedy. 

“We in the trade union movement 
have been fighting bigotry and discrim- 
ination for a long time,” he said, “Not 
many union members are going to be 
taken in by phony issues.” 





pushing registration’ that operates on a 


Z 





Union-Busters Behind Religious Smear of Kennedy 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—There is growing evi- 
dence that the fear and hate anti-Catholic cam- 
papign, directed against the Presidential candi- 
dacy of Sen. John F. Kennedy, is being pushed 
and financed by some of the most blatant anti- 
union forces in the country. 


There is positive evidence that powerful busi- 
ness interests are using a bloc of extremely con- 
servative clergymen to front for them, but the 
full story is yet to be exposed. (See editorial on 
Page 9.) 


Some of these clergymen have organized into a con- 
troversial “National Conference of Citizens For Reli- 
gious Freedom.” Chairing this conference was Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Later at a press conference, Peale 
read a statement which charged that Kennedy, if elect- 
ed President, would be under pressure from the Vatican. 


Peale and other leaders of the group have been out- 
spoken in support of Vice-President Nixon. Members of 
the conference have been. associated with anti-labor 
causes, ' 


A rising crescendo of condemnation of Peale and his 
group arose from many Protestant ministers, Catholic 
and Jewish clergymen and other groups. 


Sen. Henry M. Jackson, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, demanded that Nixon repudiate 
Peale and urged the press, radio and TV to find out 
just who prepared Peale’s anti-Catholic statement. 
Nixon remained quiet, but GOP National Chairman 
Thruston Morton publicly refused to repudiate such a 
large group of votes. 


Less than 24 hours later, in an apparent effort to 
take Nixon off the hook, Peale resigned his position 
with the committee, saying he was just a “guest” at 
the meeting. 


Funneling money through church groups, by anti- 
labor interests, to combat Kennedy has obvious tax ad- 
vantages. If the same money were given to a political 
organization taxes would have to be paid. Church con- 
tributions, however, are tax deductible. 


The question being raised by both Jackson and high- 
ly-respected New York Times Correspondent James 
Re is: where is the money coming from? Reston 
observed recently that even the richest churches in the 
country could not afford to pay the cost of the ava- 
lanche of propaganda distributed through the mails 
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and carried over the air by ultra-conservative church 
and non-religious groups. 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, who is also'a Negro clergy- 
man from New York, declared that “the same groups 
that are now putting out this anti-Catholic poison are 
the same groups that have been anti-Negro, anti-Semi- 
tic and anti-labor.” 


There are many indications that much of the opposi- 
tion to Kennedy by business groups is not his religion; 
this is just a gimmick to hit him with. Many of the 
known “religious” opponents, particularly in the South, 
also are bitter against the liberal, labor-supported Dem- 
ocratic platform which would take away from many 
business operators tax bonanzas, repeal anti-labor legis- 
lation and push civil rights. 


Reston, writing from Dallas, reports that “even in 
church meetings, economics and religion are being 
mixed up by preachers. Last night. for example, at the 


‘A Lot of Whitewash Needed!’ 





Ministerial Association in Houston, Canon Rutenbahr 
of the Christ Church of Houston departed from theology 
to complain that Kennedy was supporting a Democratic 
platform “that would repeal the authorization for ‘right- 
to-work’ laws, and abolish the open shop.” 


At another meeting of ministers in Garland, a suburb 
of Dallas, one clergyman complained that many local 
churchgoers were in favor of the “give-away” and “so- 
cialistic” programs of the Democratic party. He urged 
his congregation to attend the Nixon rally and boycott 
Kennedy’s. 


When Kennedy met with the Houston Ministers As- 
sociation not all the questions were about theology. One 
clergyman took the Massachusetts Senator to task for 
supporting the Democratic platform which called for 
repeal of “right-to-work” laws. Kennedy-defended the 
entire concept of the union shop. 


Sr., is head of the Union Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas. A prominent Methodist minister, the Rev. Bax- 
ton Bryant, has said that Collins is “the guiding hand” 
in the anti-Catholic campaign that is evident here, 
Collins denies this. 


Collins, who headed the campaign against Al Smith 
in Texas in 1928, has hired as his director of organiza- 
tion Robert Houston, a volunteer on leave 
Star Steel Co. Lone Star had a long and ° 
several years ago and its relations with 
Steelworkers have been poor. 
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Senator Jackson told a press conference 
American people have a right to know “the true 
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$100 Million a Year Held 
From Wages Illegally 


NEW YORK (PAI)—As much as $100 million is 
illegally withheld from workers’ wages each year 
in the U.S., an official of the U.S. Department of 
~ Lalor declared here. The charge was made by 
Frank B. Mercurio, regional director for the Wage 
and Hour and Public Coa‘racts Division of the 
Labor Department. He appeared on Labor Press 
Conference, carried over WNYC. 

Employers shortchange their help in many ways, 
Mercurio said. Favorite methods were by simply 
paying less than the minimum wage) failing to pay 
premium overtime pay, and having workers go off 
the clock and return to their jobs for no overtime 
pay. 

“Some of the violations are willful in nature,” 
Mercurio declared, “and others are because of ignor- 
ance of the law. By and large the greater percent- 
age of employers. have a prior knowledge of the 
law ... only a very small percentage are ignorant.” 

The’ Labor Dept. gets leads in many ways, he 
said, and follows them all up. They are particularly 
anxious to hear from workers who feel that they 
themselves are not being properly compensated. 

Another good source is from business firms who 
know of competitors who may be paying less than 
the required rate of pay. “All information is con- 
fidential in nature,” he said. 


Most cases are administratively settled and the 
offending firms agree to pay the back wages, ac- 
cording ,.to Mercurio. But in those cases where the 
company is reluctant to pay, proper action is taken 
in either civil or criminal court, depending on the 
facts in the case. - 

However, Mercurio said, while his department 
estimates $100,000,000 is kept back in legitimately 
earned pay, only a very small percentage is actually 
recovered. Average recovéries during the past five 
years have been about $9,000,000 a year. 


Management Not Fooled 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Personnel and industrial 
relations executives of large and small companies 
across the country apparently don’t read the propa- 
ganda blasts of big business front groups which con- 
tinually blame spiraling prices on wage increases. 

This has been revealed by the Bureau of National 
Affairs in a report on a personnel policies survey 
made during 1959 and 1960 among a representa- 
tive cross-section of selected industry officials. 

Asked about the so-called ‘‘wage-price” spiral, 56 
percent of the more than 100 officials queried de- 
clared there was “‘no relationship between wage 
boosts and price increases,” while another 20 per- 
cent said that only a “slight percentage” of their 
price hikes was traceable to wage increases. 

Only four pércent of those taking part in the sur- 
vey contended that 75 cents out of every $1 in higher 
prices resulted directly from higher wages. 


LABOR Bv8 > 3*.'4— 


BUS DRIVER BUSSED: Robert T. Brumm, 

Lodge 677, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

men, collected a double award for being the 

best bus driver on the Santa Monica, Calif., 

Munici Lines. Jayne Mansfield gave him a 

big kiss and the company gave him the annual 
BUSter Trophy. 


Kohler Co. Retreats; 
Offers Jobs to Strikers 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis. (PAI)—The Kohler 
Company, bitterly holding out against Local 
833 of the United Auto Workers for six years, 
now appears to have buckled. 

The company has offered to reinstate 1,400 strik- 
ers who have been on strike since 1954. There is 
every indication that they would replace strike- 
breakers. 

In Detroit, the UAW was elated over the news 
and Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazy labeled it as a 
“major break.” 

Company President Herbert V. Kohler said that 
letters had been mailed out to the 1,400 strikers and 
requested that they make application by October 3. 

The strike against Kohler has been one of the 
longest in labor-management history. It received 
national attention particularly during hearings of 
the Senate Select Committee under Sen. John Mc- 
Clellan (D., Ark.). 

Kohler’s action followed a ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board last month which held the 
company guilty of unfair labor practices in the strike 
and ordered the reinstatement of some 1,700 strikers. 

The company announced that it would appeal the 
NLRB decision to the courts but if it lost suth an 
appeal it would be forced to pay full wages to work- 
ers from five days after application for reinstate- 
“ment until the jobs were offered. 





Hail Pennsy Settlement 
As Marking R.R. Advance 


NEW YORK (PAI)—More than 20,000 strik- 
ing Transport Workers and members of Sys- 
tem Federation 152 are back on the job in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops after negotiating 
a settlement which TWU Pres. Mike Quill hail- 
ed as marking a new step in railroad manage- 
ment relations. 

The agreement reached after 16 hours of straight 
talks brought an end to a shop strike which had 
lasted 11 days, shut down the entire Pennsylvania 
system for the first time tn more than a century and 
tied up much traffic in New York. 

SS ome th Lay Se achieved from the union's 
viewpoint: 

© The agreement eliminates “contracting out” of 
work except by special agreement with the union, 
and completely bars contracting out work to non- 
union shops. 

® The Pennsylvania has agreed to fill all crew 
vacancies caused by the absence of crew members 
due to illness or other causes. Previously, the rail- 
road worked the diminished crew on the same job 
in a kind of “speed-up.” 

@ Work assignment protection has been assured 
and a “scope rule” adopted, spelling out to whom 
work will be assigned. Cross assignment of work be- 
tween helpers and mechanics has been abolished 
with the jobs of each a out. 


Cheap Farm Labor Scheme 
Blocked by Puerto Rico 


LOS ANGELES— (PAI)—Hopes of corporation 
farmers to block the AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee’s drive with Puerto Ricans 
were haited by the Puerto Rican government. 

Fernando Sierra Berdecia, secretary of labor for 
Puerto Rico, said that “our government will, under 
no circumstances, approve arrangements for supply- 
ing a labor force, agriculture or otherwise, for any 
area where there are existing labor disputes.” 

There are dozens of strikes now going on on Cali- 
fornia farms. 

The growers have long used imported labor from 
Mexico to depress wages of U.S. agricultural work- 
ers. But the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
California state government have held the Mexicans 
cannot be used where a labor dispute exists. 

This sent the growers scurrying for a new source 
of cheap labor—this time to Puerto Rico. Keith 
Mets, president of the Imperial Valley Farmers As- 
sociation, said after a trip to San Juan that plans 
were underway to bring the Puerto Ricans soon. 

The Puerto Rican secretary of labor directly con- 
tradicted Mets with his own statement and even 
added: 

“We know of the labor disputes and the efforts 
of the AFL-CIO to organize farm workers in a cam- 
paign whieh has our sympathy.” 





AMA ‘Proved’ Elderly in Good Health, Able to Pay 





Phony ‘Survey’ Helped Kill Health Care for Aged 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A “survey” used by the 
American Medical Association when the medical 
aid bill was before Congress to “prove” that 
America’s aged don’t need and don’t want Fed- 


It has been especially denounced by at least nine 
university professors who helped in making the survey 
who are now bitterly angry at the way its results 
misinterpreted and the “political” use it was put 
the AMA to defeat the labor-supported Kennedy 


e AMA, in a news release on Aug. 14—when the 
was debating the bill—flatly declared that the 


of the aged “are in good health, not sick and are mod- 
erately in good financial condition, not hardship cases.” 

The result: The Kennedy bill, which was similar to 
the strongly labor-supported Forand bill, was defeated. 
A “tharity” bill was substituted and has been signed 
by President Eisenhower. It. has been denounced , by 
the AFL-CIO as utterly inadequate and a determined 
effort to replace it will be made during the next session 
of Congress. 

It now appears that the much-cited Emory survey 
has met with the scorn and wrath of numerous sociol- 
ogists throughout the country who know from their 
own experience that the picture of a healthy, finan- 
cially secure, unworried elderly population is nonsense. 

Sociologists who took part in the survey but not in 
preparing the “conclusions” have now revealed that 
the extraordinary claims were based on interviews that 
reached only 1,500 persons, that it was directed at only 
1,500 persons, that it was directed at only upper bracket 
persons and ignored 40 percent of aged that need. med- 


ical aid the most—those already on old-age assistance. 


Negroes, whose poverty is the greatest, the aged in 1st 
homes and hospitals, and at least 20 percent of those 


unemployment 
and a sociologist himself, has inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record letters and statements from sociol- 
ogists who participated in the Emory survey but were 


4 


shocked to discover the use to which it was put. 

Prof. Noel Gist of the University of Nebraska wrote: 
... the statements in the AMA news release are both 
misleading and deceptive . .. If I had known that 
this study was tg be used for political propaganda, I 
would not have undertaken it at the outset.” 

Discussing the omission of about 40 percent of the 
aged in the survey, the Rev. J. P. Fitzpatrick of Ford- 
ham University declared: 

“Obviously, the sample excluded the very people who 
are most in need of help.” 

Meanwhile, at least one other study made in indus- 
trial Michigan refutes the Emory survey completely. 
This survey, just released by the University of Michi- 
gan, shows: 

® Elderly residents of the state “have medical ex- 
penses twice as great as the average for those under 
65. 

© The income of families with heads over 65 is less 
than half that of younger families; 

J Almost half of the aged have incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year; 

® Half of the older’ families have no health insur- 
ance; 

® Three out of four older families have hosiptal and 


_ médical bills averaging 14% of their total income— 


about three times the average for the entire state. 
It added that there was no reason to believe that the 
picture was any different in other states. 
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Kickoff of N. Y. state campaign for Kennedy brought together lz 
local union leaders and government officials at reception Sept. 8. Shown 


bor editors, 


above are, from left, ‘Record’ Editer Max Steinbock, Mayor Rebert F. Wag- 
ner and Business Rep. Dominick Ruiz of RWDSU Local 377. 





‘65’ Beats Summer Slump, 
Brings in 400 New Members 


NEW YORK CITY—Despite the traditional slack business period in 
this city during sweltering July and August, District 65 racked up three 
dozen new contracts) signed up nearly 400 new worker’ and scored sev- 


eral victories in the face of lockouts and 
other forms of employer resistance. 

Of particular significance was the 
election victory in the—54-worker Baar 
and Beards textile warehouse. This was 
the biggest shop organized in this in- 
dustry of small businesses in many years. 
Negotiations are due to start Sept. 28, 
with General Org. Al Dicker and Org. 
Murray Levine heading up the union 
team. 

Another success was scored itrthe Cos- 
metic and Drug Local of ‘65’ when the 
60 workers at Theon Mfg. won recogni- 
tion from the employers of their choice 
of District 65. 

Gen. Organizers Jimmy Briggs and 
Mario Abreu, who led the organizing 
campaign, said conditions in the plant 
were terrible, and cited the list of work- 
ers’ demands,as being “long and strong.” 
The union seeks a 25-cents-an-hour over- 
all wage increase; cost of living increases, 
welfare plan coverage, additional paid 
holidays, sick leave and other benefits 
in negotiations which are now under way. 

Elsewhere, District 65 is marshalling 


{ts forces for a showdown with the em- 


ployers of the newly organized DeLuxe 
Label Co. A unanimous strike vote was 
taken when, in the face of union de- 
‘Yhands for a decent working wage, the 
company offered a paltry $3 a week in- 
crease. Gen. Organizer Ben Berman term- 
ed the company offer completely unac- 
ceptable, adding, “We'll strike unless a 
fair agreement is reached—and reached 
quickly.” 

‘65’ is also fighting a lockout at the 
C. Howard gum company, 
where two employees were fired for union 


the nine workers locked-out were rehired, 
and the ninth worker’s case is in arbitra- 





Hospital Drive ‘Pressures’ 


120 Win Raises, Fringes 
In NEJB Contracts with 





Shoe and Jewelry Chains 


BOSTON, Mass.—The New England Joint Board has won wage and 
fringe gains for 120 RWDSU members employed at A. S. Beck shoe stores 
and at Markson Bros.-Rogers jewelry stores and office at this area, it was 
reported by Irving J. Rich, the joint board’s secretary-treasurer. 


The 110 union members employed at 
Markson Bros., which operates a chain 
of 19 jewelry and specialty stores in 
Massachusetts, won weekly increases 
totaling $6 and $7 in a three-year con- 
tract effective July 1. 


Salesmen won.$4 immedidtely and $3 
more Jan. 1, 1962, Salesgirls and office 
workers won $6 weekly, $2 now, $2 next 
July 1, and the final $2 July 1, 1962: Of- 
fice workers also won a reduction in hours 
to 374% weekly. 


The union won an $8 monthly con- 
tribution from the company for the New 


England Joint Board’s health and wel- . 


fare fund, which includes life insurance, 
sickness benefits and medical and sur- 
gical coverage. 

The company also agreed to pay dou- 
ble time for all holiday work and average 
weekly pay for vacations. 


The union negotiators included Al 
Parker, Dorothy Duncan, Howard Kaplan 
Mollie Doloff, Sarah Schwab, John Sut- 
ter, Mrs. Freed and Rich. 

Ten members of Local 173, employed 
at two A. 8. Beck shoe stores here and 
in Springfield, Mass., have won wage 
and fringe benefits ranging up to $11 
weekly in a newly-signed contract, Rich 
also reported. 

The settlement, signed Aug> 15, pro- 
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NEW YORK—The pressures put on New York labor leaders “to turn their 
backs” during Lecal 1199’s drive to organize employees of voluntary hospitals 
last year “would surprise you,” Pres. Harry Van Arsdale Jr. of the city’s 
Central Labor Council told the golden anniversary conference of the National 


Urban League. 


Van Arsdale, an Urban League national trustee, shared the platform at a 
luncheon session with AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. A. Philip Randolph, who called on 
union leaders to move against racial discrimination. AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Michael 


Mann presided, 


Speakers at a civil rights workshop included Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights; Francis S, Shane, executive secretary of the Steel- 
workers’ Committee on Civil Rights; James E. Turner, fair practices director of 

the slipper department at Hacy’s department stere, she has completed both 








vides $3 weekly for salesmen as of Jan. 
1 with $2.50 more next July 1. Salesgiris, 
porters and stockboys won $4.50, retro- 
active to Jan. 1, and an additional $3.50 
boost next July 1, 


The company also agreed to increase 
its monthly contribution to the union’s 
health and welfare fund from $8 to $11 
monthly. 

The contract was negotiated by Joseph 


Casey, Joint Board vice-president, and 
Rich, . 


New Election 
Oct. 7, 8 at 
Vt. Food Chain 


BOSTON, Mass—The NLRB has 
upheld the findings of its Boston 
regional office in removing 32 de- 
partment managers from the list of 
eligible voters in a representation 
election held last month among em- 
ployees of 26 First National food 
stores in Vermont. 


The food chain management had de- 
manded that the department managers 
be permited to vote, on the grounds that 
they are not supervisory employees un- 
der terms of the labor law. 


Frank Dumas, New England Joint 
Board staffer, has been working en the 
drive, aided by Joseph Honan, George S. 
Mooney, Joseph Casey and Irving Rich. 


The regional NLRB office has set the 
second election for October 7 and 8. 


Résults of the first election were 67 
votes for the RWDSU, 33 for another 
union and 77 for no union, The RWDSU 
will be the only union on the ballot in 
the coming election. 








Kennedy Telecast Sept. 29 Set by COPE 


The New York State AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education is sponsoring a thirty-minute statewide 
television address by U. 8. Sen. John F. Kennedy, Democratic Presidential nominee, from 10:30 to 11 pm. on 
Thursday, Sept. 29, it was announced by Louis Hollander, State COPE Chairman. 


The address will be the first major 
one by the candidate under State AFL- 
CIO COPE auspices and will originate 
from the Hotel Syracuse, in Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


The program will be carried by tele- 
vision stations in New York City (WABC- 
TV), Buffalo (WKBW-TV), Albany 
(WAST-TV), Binghamton (WINR-TV), 
Rochester (WROC-TV or WHEC-TV). 
Syracuse (WSYR-TV), Elmira (also 
WSYR-TV _ satellite), Carthage-Water- 
town (WCNY-TV), Plattsburgh (WPTZ- 
TV), and Utica-Rome (WKTV-TV). 


Hollander said this is one of several 





sible the maximum voting turnout on 
Election Day, November 8. 


with their Women’s Activities Depart- 
ment, are planning to provide, both dur- 


ing the registration period and on elec- 
tion day, baby sitting and transportation 
services to facilitate registration and vot- 
ing, Hollander said. 





1-S' Steward to Kick Off N.Y. Fund Drive 
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3-Plant, 2-Country 
Drive Moves Ahead 








~ At American Chicle 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The two-nation drive by the RWDSU to organize three 
plants of the American Chicle Co. is moving ahead, it was reported by Hen- 
ry Anderson, Chicago Joint Board president. 


With two other RWDSU locals, Local 
461 in Toronto and Lwcal 50 in New York 
City, the Chicago Joint Board is partici- 
Pating in the campaign to organize the 
company’s 1,400 workers at three fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada. 

Two more organizational leaflets have 


Two-Week Strike 
Won at Dairy 
In Pickerington, 0. 


PICKERINGTON, O.—Local 379’s Unit 
N-1 has won a 15c hourly package in a 
one-year contract after a two-week strike 
against the Pickerington Creamery, -it 
was reported by Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless. 

The settlement has been ratified by the 
members, who returned to work Sept. 19. 
The creamery employs 46 production 
workers. 

The. contract provides a reduction in 
the work week from 46 to 40 hours, an 
extra holiday, a 5c hourly increase for 
women employees and other contract 
changes, Harkless said. 

The units’ negotiators were. Everett Hi- 
bely Jr., chairman; Ray Soper, Bob 
Stansberry, David Estep and Harkless. 
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‘379’ Organizes 
Plant of 50 
In Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379 has filed 
an NLRB petition seeking bargaining 
rights for 50 employees of the Gream 
Cone Machine Co. here, it was reported 
by Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles. 


“We have a substantial majority of 
the workers signed up,” Ingles said. 

The company manufactures ice- 
cream cone novelty equipment for 
dairies. ~ 


V. Howard Smith, 





a Cincinnati 


NLRB examiner, is expected to set a 
hearing on the union’s petition soon. 





been distributed to the 300 employees of 
the American Chicle Co.’s Rockford, IIl., 
plant. . 


“The response of people in the plant 
has been good,” Anderson said, “and 
cards are continuing to come in.” 


A meeting of Rockford workers had 
been set at The Record’s presstime. 


Hugh Buchanan, who is in charge of 
Local 461’s drive, reported that the union 
is moving slowly ahead at the Chicle 
plant in Toronto. 


“Two leaflets, modeied on those pre- 
pared by Hank Anderson, have been dis- 
tributed to workers here and we are hope- 
ful,” Buchanan said. 


Frank Scida, president of Local 50 in 
New York, also expressed hope for suc- 
cess in the drive to organize the Chicle 


p plant in Long Island City. 


The American Chicle Co. manufactures 
several brands of chewing gum. 


15% Raise Settles 
Ford Cafe Contract 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Local 512 has 
reached agreement with the Al Green 
Industrial Cafeteria at the Ford Motor 
plant here on a two-year contract—the 
first at this shop—it was reported by 
Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer. The settlement 
is estimated to be worth 15% over the 
two years, 

Wage gains total 12 cents hourly, 7 
cents the first year and 5 cents the sec- 
ond. The company also agreed to pay 
half the cost of the hospitalization pro- 
gram and the entire cost of the group 
insurance policy, and supply all uniforms 
and linen used by the workers. 

“We won an excellent grievance proce- 
dure, a good seniority provision, six paid 
holidays and two half-holidays, and an 
agency shop clause, which is equivalent 
to a union shop in the state of Indiana,” 
Romer said. 

The union members also won one week’s 
vacation after one year of service, and 
two weeks after three years. 

The local won an NLRB election among 
the employees at the cafeteria June 8. 









































Committee for Local 825 in successful negotiations with Welch Grape Juice 





Co. includes (1. to r.) Marshall Sanderson, Paul Nordman, Robert Ritter, 
Pres. Dorothy McCarty, Louise Nelson, business agent Forrest A. Powers, 
Lillian Blume and Joe Good. 











Indiana Labors Big Goal: 
Repeal of R-T-W Law 








INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Indiana State AFL-CIO ended its second 
constitutional convention here with a withering barrage directed at the 
legislators responsible for passage of the state “compulsory open-shop” 
.(right-to-work) law, designated repeal of the statute as its number one 
legislative goal for 1961, and unanimously endorsed Democratic guberna- 


torial candidate Matthew Welsh, who is 
pledged to seek repeal. 


In a strongly-worded resolution which 
pointed the finger at 27 state senators— 
all candidates for re-election this year— 
who helped enact the law, the convention 
said: 


“As we approach Election Day in this 
year of 1960, we strongly urge our total 
membership, each and every local union 
and central body within the confines of 
Indiana to expend every effort and facil- 
ity at their command to remove forever 
from our political society the men and 
women who would perpetrate upon the 
working people of Indiana this legislative 
hoax, which in turn will ultimately de- 
stroy the fruits and protection of years 
of honest, militant trade unionism.” 


Reuther Blasts Nixon 


Helping enhance the political emphasis 
of the convention was a stirring speech 
by Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
Auto Workers and a vice-president of the 
AFL-CIO: Reuther singled out for 
tongue-lashing Vice-Pres.. Richard M. 
Nixon, the GOP presidential nominee, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), House mi- 
nority leader. 


Calling the Vice President “Tricky 
Dicky,” Reuther advised the convention 
delegates to “judge a politician by the 
record, not by what ne promises.” 


He. charged Nixon with voting against 
federal aid to education and with posing 
as an “expert on world affairs because 
of the sad domestic record of the Ike- 
Nixon administration.” 


Reuther promised the delegates that 
Democratic Sen. John F Kennedy’s elec- 
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tion as President “will move the seat of 
government from Wall St. back to Wash- 
ington,” and provide a favorable answer 
to the question; “Can America gear itself 
to meet the challenge of peace as well 
as war?” 


15 0 Win Increase 
At Welch Grape 
In Battle Creek 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—One hundred 
and fifty members of Local 825 have won 
a package of 11 to 14 cents an hour in a 
newly-signed one-year contract with the 
Welch Grape Juice Co. here, it was re- 
ported by Forrest A. Powers, the local’s 
business agent. 





The contract, which is retroactive to 
July 1, provides wage increases of 542%, 


. estimated at 9 to 11 cents hourly, for all 


employees. Fringe increases amounted to 
another 2 cents hourly. 


The employees won time-and-a-half 
for holiday work, three days leave in case 
of death in the worker’s immediate fam- 
ily, and increased company payments of 
hospital and surgical insurance costs. 


“In my opinion, it’s a very good one- 
year contract,”’ Powers said, “and the best 
ene I have helped negotiate at Welch.” 


The negotiators included Local 825 
Pres. Dorothy McCarthy, Sec.-Treas. Rob- 
ert Ritter, Marshall Sanderson, Paul 
Nordman, Louise Nelson, Lillian Blume, 
Joe Good and Powers. Ss 





ee 





acks Kennedy 


COLUMBUS, 0.—The Ohie AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education at 
a meeting here unanimously concurred with the national AFL-CIO’s endorsement 
of Sen. John F. Kennedy for president as “in the best interests of the United 


States and of the labor movement.”, 


COPE also endorsed two Republicans and one Democrat in contests for the 
State Supreme Court, It recommended the election of Judges Kingsley A. Taft 
and Earl R. Hoover, Republicans, over Joseph H. Ellison and Judge James F. 


Bell, 
O'Neill (R). 


Both candidates for state auditor won COPE endorsement. They are the 


respectively, and of Judge John W. Peck (D) over C. William 
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First Pact Won 
At Avon Co. 
In Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Local 315 has won 
a first contract for 130 employees at 
Avon Cosmetics Co.’s warehouse 
here, it was announced by Int’] Rep. 
Guy Dickinson. 


The one-year contract provides wage 
increases ranging from 10 to 164% cents 
an hour, grievance procedure, dues check- 
off and the standard clauses of an 
RWDSU contract. 


“We were able to get a seniority clause 
requiring the company to post notice for 
bids on all vacancies and promotions,” 
Dickinson said. “This was one of the 
main issues with the employees as the 
company often moved them from job to 
job, and we were able to-stop this prac- 
tice by the seniority clause. 


“We also got a clause stating that the 
company will not transfer an employee 


to another job against his will except 
in an emergency,” Dickinson said. 


Group Insurance Plan Won 


The contract provides a group insur- 
ance and pension plan, eight paid holi- 
days, three days condulence leave, seven 
days paid sick leave. annually, maternity 
leave up to 12 months and leave of ab- 
sence for union work. 


The new vacation schedule calls for 
one week’s vacation «iter six months of 
service, two weeks after one year, three 
weeks after ten years and four weeks 
after 25 years. 


The agreement also provides time 
and one-half after eight hours daily, sup- 
per meal allowance after two hours over- 
time, minimum call-in pay and increased 
rest periods. The pay period was also 
changed for the convenience of the work- 
ers. 


Local 315 won an NLRB election at 
the warehouse July 6. 


The Avon negotiating committee was 
composed of Lester Plott, shop chairman; 
Richard Adams, co-chairman; Garland 
Naylor, Nora Herring, Lois Sosbee, Edna 
Hamby, Sara Johnson and Dickinson. 


Strike Looms in Tuscaloosa 
For 65 at Perry Creamery 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—A strike of 65 
members of Local 945 looms at the Perry 
Creamery here, it was reported by Ala- 
bama RWDSU Council Org. C. T. Daniel. 


Negotiations for the first contract at 
the creamery have crept along for the 
last month and a half since management 
recognized the union. 


The employees are driver-salesmen and 
production workers. 


The union’s negotiating committee in- 
cludes Bobby Ramsay, Harold Hubbard, 
Horace Harper, Ivey Bailey, Bobby Skel- 
ton, Margie Berensky, J. C. Cannon, 
Marie Smith and Daniel. 


Daniel also reported that negotiations 
for 80 members of Local 102 employed 
at Barber’s Pure Milk Co. in Mobile are 
moving toward an agreement. 





|800 at Planters Peanut Win 
Health Plan Paid by Employer 


The South 











SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 and the Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. have signed a trust agreement to provide 
a health plan for the 1,800 employees of the firm, Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 


The final schedule of benefits calls for life insurance coverage of $1,000 to $2,000; complete hospitalization 
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250 at Farm Industries Party 





Southern-Style Barbecue 
Celebrates Pact Renewal 


DECATUR, lAa.—Local 620-A celebrated the signing of its new contract 
with the Farm Industries division of the Quaker Oats Co. at a dinner and 
dance in the National Guard Armory here Saturday night, Aug. 26, it was 


reported by Local Pres. Lemuel Massey. 
About 250 members of the local and their 
guests attended. 


Barbeque pork and chicken, pie, cake 
and soft drinks were served. The diners 
also put on a talent show, featuring gui- 
tar and fiddle music and singing. A rent- 
ed juke box provided music for dancing. 


Special guests of the local were Ala. 
RWDSU Council Orgs. J. H. Foster and 
Bill Langston, and Robert Dyche, busi- 
ness agent of Local 125, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Dyche is also president of the Quaker 
Oats Joint Council, composed of more 
than 2,000 union me:nbers at ten organ- 





ized Quaker plants. All had taken part 
in the negotiations that led to the con- 
tract-signing. 


The two-year contract, covering 150 
workers at Farm Industries, a poultry- 
processing plant, was signed Aug. 18. 
The settlement provided 10c hourly in 
wage increases and improved fringe ben- 
efits. 


The local’s committee that planned the 
dinner-dance included Edna Lee Terry, 
vice-president; Louise Mills, secretary; 
Dorothy Sharbutt, Shelby Jean Overton, 
L. D. Austin, Bernice Miller and Massey. 


insurance for members and their family; 
surgical benefits, and sickness benefits up 


to $50 weekly for a maximum of 26 
weeks in one year. 


When Local 26 signed a contract with 
Planters on April 30, the company agreed 
to pay 5%c hourly for each employee 
into a health and welfare plan 
to be negotiated. For the previous eight 
years the union members had contributed 
the 5%c hourly themselves to the un- 
fon fund. 


At that time the company also agreed 
to become a co-trustee of the plan while 
the plan’s present administration was 
maintained. 


Many of the non-union workers in the 
plant have joined Local 26 since the 
contract was signed. 


“Even though joining the union is not 
compulsory,” Lebold said, ‘nearly every- 
body has seen the necessity of joining.” 


Non-Union Group Covered 


The fund, called the Local 26 Health 
and Welfare Fund, has agreed to provide 
the 50 non-union workers with the same 
benefits as those the members will re- 
ceive at the same cost of 5%c hourly. 
This replaces a commercial plan covering 
the non-union group with much lower 
benefits. ? 


“The best commercial plan will give 
these non-union members no life insur- 
ance, half of the sick-leave pay and gen- 
erally lowered benefits,” Lebold said. 


Lebold said that one of the reasons 
it took four months to work out the 
plan’s provisions was that the company 
did not want to include about 250 work- 
ers. 


Local 26 members at other companies, 
including Lummis Peanut and Old Re- 
liable Peanut Co. all have now been cov- 
ered, including laid-off workers at Old 
Reliable. 


“This is an industry-wide plan, al- 
though the trust agreement is between 
Planters and Local 26,” Lebold said. 


According to the terms of the contract, 
the company and the union will also ne- 
gotiate a pension plan. 


“We expect the company to meet with 
us on the pension plan shortly,” Lebold 
said. 


RWDSU Exec. Secretary Jack Paley 
took part in the negotiations and helped 
lay the groundwork for the trust agree- 
ment. 


Five trustees have been named by 











- 250 Vote to Strike 8 Laundries 


In Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 


REGINA, Sask—Two hundred and fifty members of Locals 558 and 568 have authorized a strike against 
eight laundries here and in Saskatoon, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek. 
Special membership meetings held on Aug. 30 and Sept 1 voted the strike authorization at Modern Laun- 


dry Ltd., Regina Steam Laundry, Rain- 
bow Laundry, Nu-Life Cleaners and Dy- 
ers, Capital Dry Cleaners and Arthur Rose 
Capital Dry Cleaners and Arthur Rose 
if a satisfactory settlement is not reach- 
ed on the renewal of the laundries’ mas- 
ter agreement with the locals. 


The issues in dispute are wages, hours 
of work, and, working conditions and 
welfare benefits, Smishek said. 


“The union feels that management 
representatives have acted in bad faith 
throughout the negotiations,’ Smishek 
said. “Wages in the laundry and dry 
cleaning industry are pathetically low and 
many employees are required to work 
short weeks of less than 40 hours.” 


He pointed out that at least two-thirds 
of the laundry employees earn 86c to 
$1.01 hourly. In dry cleaning, wages 
range from 98c to $1.53 hourly, with a 
differential up to 15c an hour between 
plants. 


Last week, Smishek reported, at a 
meeting between management and the 
locals, a proposal was made for the es- 
tablishment of an inquiry board to de- 
termine the financial position of the em- 
ployers. 


The current multi-unit contract be- 
tween the locals and the cleaners expired 
Jan, 2, 1960. After the companies had 
stalled the negotiations, the provincial 
minister of labor established a concilia- 
tion board May 20. The board met in 
June and handed down its recommenda- 
tions Aug. 4. 


A majority of the board recommended 
the removal of all wage differentials be- 
tween the eight laundries and a wage 
increase of 2c as of July 1, 3c more Jan. 
1, 1961 and a second 3c increase Jan. 
1, 1962. The board majority also recom- 
mended improvements in welfare bene- 
fits, a five-day week for salesmen and 
improvements in working conditions. 


On Aug. 9, three of the companies 
informed the union that the board’s re- 
port was unacceptable. 


In mid-August the union’s member- 
ship voted by secret ballot to accept 
the majority report as a basis for settle- 
ment providing that bargaining was with 
all laundries, as it had been in the past. 


Other employers then told the union 
that the report was not acceptable and 
they wished to bargain individually, and 
on Aug. 30 and Sept. 1 the locals’ mem- 
bers authorized the strike. 





Taking a break during meeting of Dominion stewards and staffers at Timagami 


ant 


are Bill Lukach, George Barron, Bob St. Jarmain, Gil Talbot, Walter Kensit, Rolly 
Ethier (standing) and Felix Whittaker. 


North Ont. RWDSUers Meet 


To Plan Dominion Stores Talks 


TIMAGAMI, Ont.—Representatives of the Dominion stores at Kirk- 
land Lake, Timmins, South Porcupine, Cochrane and Kapuskasing, Ont. 
and Noranda, Que. met here Sept. 5 to draft amendments to their exist- 
ing contracts with the giant retail food chain, Int’l] Rep. Walter Kensit re- 


ported. 


The union is expected to ask for wage 
increases up to $18 weekly in the nego- 
tiations, which open Oct. 1, Kensit said. 
The RWDSU hopes to bring the varying 
Dominion contracts to the same level. 


Int’l Rep. C. C. Dahmer of Local 414, 
which covers most of the Dominion Store 
workers in southern Ontario, is expected 
to attend the talks. 


Local 915 has applied to the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board for certificatioa 
for 56 more workers, Kensit also report- 
ed. Thirty-five of the workers are em- 
ployed at Weston Bread’s Northern Div- 
ision, ten at Northern Beverages in Co- 
balt, six at the Cochrane Bottling Works 
and five at the Safano Grocery, also in 
Cochrane. 

The local, which now represents more 
than 200 workers spread out over 500 





miles of northern Ontario and Quebec 
provinces, has been growing rapidly. At 
the beginning of May it had only 68 
members. 

The Dominion store representatives 
at the Timagami meeting, included Bill 
Lukach, Bob St. Jarmain, Gil Talbot 
Rolley Ethier, Local Pres. Felix Whitta- 
ker, Dahmer, Int’l Rep. George Barron 
and Kensit. 

Whittaker will take over servicing and 
negotiations for the local on a full-time 
basis Oct. 3. Kensit has been reassigned 
to another -campaign by Canadian Dir. 
George Barlow. 

Kensit also announced that John 
Shushkewich, local treasurer, has resign- 
ed because of his promotion and transfer 
outside the bargaining unit. An election, 
conducted by mail, is now taking place 
to elect a new treasurer. 





CCF-Labor Score Gains in B.C. Elections 


VANCOUVER (CPA)—The Social Credit government of British Columbia has been returned to office by a 


sharply-reduced majority. 


The CCF, led by Robert Strachan and with the substantial su 


significant gains. In fact, 2,000 votes— 
of a record 950,000 cast—separated the 
CCF-Labor team from winning power in 
British Columbia. 

Premier Bennett’s Socreds won 32 seats 
and the CCF 16 while the Atlin consti- 
tuency may change in a recount. The 
Liberals won four seats and the Con- 
servatives none. 

This is a gain of six for the CCF. The 
party garnered 33% of the popular vote, 
picking up 5% over 1956. The govern- 
ment lost seven seats and gained one 
from the Liberals who made a net gain 
of one. 

The “architect of Bill 3,” Labor Minis- 
ter Wicks, was defeated in Dewdney by 


pport of the B.C. Federation of Labor, made 








heavily-industrialized province openly 
worked with the CCF on the campaign, 
contributing money, staff, candidates, 
volunteer workers and literature. The 
International Woodworkers turned all 
their 70 staff representatives in the pro- 
vince into the election campaign. 

‘Huge meetings featured the campaign. 
More than 5,550, the largest meeting in 
the province’s election history, heard 
Strachan and Sask. Premier Tommy 
Douglas. , 

But the drive fell short. Nine consti- 
tuencies were lost to the government by 
less than 350 votes. In Yale the CCF 
eandidate was only 34 votes behnd Socred 
MLA Irvine Corbett. Other close fights, 
with the Socred majority in brackets, 
included: Columbia (318), Comox (113), 
Fernie (251), Lillooet (328), Naniamo 
(112), Prince Rupert (297), Salmon Arm 
(113), and Skeena (258). 


in 1952 and it has held power ever since 
This was the first election, however, in 
which Socred support dropped. It was the 
first election since 1953 in which the 
Liberals declined in voting strength. 
Major issues in the campaign were 
public or private development of natural 
resources, big business against labor, 
medical care and unemployment. 
_ It was a bitter campaign. Premier 
Bennett threw books at hecklers. A 
Socred candidate was denounced by a 
Liberal newspaper as a former convict. 
The trade union movement and its mem- 
bers were attacked, vilified and slander- 
ed. The Communists—at the behest of 
Social Credit, it was later charged—claim- 





Big Gains Won 
At Dominion 
Ottawa Stores 


OTTAWA, Ont.—One hundred and 
Seventy-five members of Local 440 
employed at six Dominion stores in 
this area have won gains valued at 
$12.50 to $14.50 weekly in recently- 
negotiated two-year agreements, 
Int’l Rep. George Barron reported. 


The 25 employees of the Dominion store 
in Smith Falls won wage increases of $4 
and $5 weekly, retroactive to Dec. 10, 
1959, with another $3 and $4 boost next 
Dec. 10. Increased welfare benefits and 
a reduction in the work week from 5% 
to 5 days were valued at $5.90 over the 
contract’s two years. P 


Under the new contract the company 
will pay the full cost of employees’ med- 
ical coverage, which compares with the 
best in the province, and half of the cost 
of dependants’ coverage. The Christmas 
bonus was also raised from $30 to one 
week’s pay. 


Negotiations for employees of Domin-° 


ion stores in Brockville, Ganonoque, 
Pembroke, Renfrew and Mezrisburg won 
similar benefits, Barron said, with some 
variations according to the needs of the 
particular store. 


Price Dairy Workers Win 


After six months of negotiations, the 
25 employees of Price’s Dairy in King- 
ston won increases ranging from $6-$12 
weekly in a two-year contract, Barron al- 
so reported. 

The workers had voted to strike against 
a conciliation board recommendation of a 
$2-a-week increase with no retroactive 
pay. The day before the strike deadline 
the company offered $2 in retroactive 
pay and $4 weekly for salesmen and $10 
for production workers over two years. 

The company’s offer was accepted 
unanimously by the membership, Barron 
said. The contract 1s retroactive to Dec. 
4, 1959. 


First Beamish Contract 


Local 440 has won the first contract 
for 12 employees of the Beamish store 
in Brockville after lengthy negotiations, 
Barron reported. 

The contract won a $5 weekly wage 
raise, union security, welfare benefits 
and statutory holiday pay. 

The Beamish company operates a chain 
of 15 department stores in Ontario, em- 
polying about 1,000 workers, 


“This is the first union agreement to 
be signed with the company,” Barron 
said, “so we have laid the groundwork 
for further organization.” © 


13¢ Package Won 
By 400 Employees 
Of Rowntree Co. 


TORONTO, Ont.—Four hundred 
members of Local 461 have won a 
13c an hour package in an 18-month 
contract renewal signed with Rown- 
tree Chocolates Ltd. here, it was re- 
ported by Int’l Rep. Al Gleason. 


The contract, effective July 18, pro- 
vides wage increases of 8-lle hourly, a 
reduction in the work week from 41%‘, 
to 40 hours, improvements in classifica- 
tion, call-in pay, and life insurance cov- 
erage ranging from $1,000 to $3,000, de- 
pending on salary. 

Retiring employes will also get a paid- 
up $500 life insurance policy. 


Rowntree, the largest candy manufac- 
turer in Canada, makes chcolates, tof- 
fee and candy bars. Its home office is in 
York, England. 


The local has held a contract at Rown- 
tree for the last 15 years. 

The union negotiators were Joe Gilli- 
gan, Alice Godoin, G. Davidson, J. Crowe, 
F. Chon and Gleason. 
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The Facts Behind 
‘Religious’ Opposition 





To Sen. Kennedy 
































— An Editorial — 





Six weeks ago this page of The Record carried a message urging 
that every American do his part in keeping elections free of bigotry. That 
message reminded us that the United States Constitution declares: “No 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” 


Despite that call for fair play from the Institute of Human Relations 
and similar warnings against religious prejudice by prominent citizens 
of every political viewpoint, the religious issue has been injected into the 
Presidential campaign. 


Tremendous quantities of anti-Catholic literature aimed at defeat- 
ing Senator John F. Kennedy are being distributed throughout the coun- 
try. (The RWDSU, like other unions and individuals, has been deluged 
with such vicious niaterial). In recent days, the issue has come out into 
the open with an announcement by a group of 150 Protestant clergymen 
and laymen who call themselves the Citizens for Religious Freedom. This 
misnamed organization issued a 2,000-word document attacking Jack 
Kennedy’s qualifications for the office of President solely on the grounds 
that he is a Roman Catholic. Elsewhere in the United States, Protestant 
clergymen have echoed this charge. 


How much substance is there to these accusations? Who are the 
people who are seeking to discredit Senator Kennedy? What do they 
really object to? 

Two leaders of the Committee for Religious Freedom have been iden- 
tified: one is Dr. Norman Vincent Peale (who has since withdrawn from 
the group, probably because of the unfavorable publicity he received); 
the other is Dr. Daniel Poling. Both of these clergymen have been Re- 
publicans for many, many years. Dr. Poling, in fact, was GOP candidate 
for mayor of Philadelphia in 1951. They are both avowed supporters of 
Nixon, and their attack on Senator Kennedy can only be interpreted as 
a low political blow in which religious principle, however mistaken, plays 
no part. 

Such prominent Protestant clergymen as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Bis- 
hop James A. Pike and Dean John C. Bennett, as well as prominent rabbis 
and Catholic clergymen, have bitterly protested this open effort to in- 
flame religious prejudice. 

But this is only part of the story. It might be argued that all is fair 
in polities as in love and war, and that Protestant clergymen are entitled 
to use religion as an issue—if they sincerely believe it to be an issue. 


The fact is that the attack on Senator Kennedy’s religion is, for many 
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people, only a cloak for the real reasons why they oppose him. 

Drs. Poling and Peale have too much political savvy to blurt out the 
true basis of their opposition to Kennedy, but other clergymen are not 
so subtle: 


@ At a meeting of the Protestant ministers’ association in Houston, 
the canon of Christ Church complained that Kennedy’s platform would 
“repeal the authorization for right-to-work laws,” and abolish the open 
shop. 

@ A meeting of Protestant ministers in Dallas, called to discuss the 
religious issue in the campaign, heard an attack by one minister on the 
“give-away” and “socialistic” programs of the Democratic party. This 
minister urged the others present to invite their congregations to attend 
a Nixon rally and boycott the Kennedy rally. 

Ironically enough, this open involvement of clergymen in- political 
matters that have nothing to do with religion is being carried on while 
they invoke the slogan of separation of church and state. The Texas 
ministers prefer Richard Nixon not because of his religious beliefs, but 
because he has pledged to continue the depletion allowance which has 
created so many Texas oil millionaires, and because it seems a safe bet 
that with Nixon in the White House little if any progress will be scored 
in the field of civil rights. 

The Bible says, “the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the - 
hands of Esau.” 

In the same way, the voice we are hearing is the voice of men of 
the cloth, but the hands are the hands of those who enact “right-to-work” 
laws, who oppose a decent minimum wage, who fight against public hous- 
ing, better schools, health care for the aged and every other form of 
social progress. If John Kennedy were a Protestant they would oppose 
him just as bitterly as they do now. 

Between now and Election Day the religious issue may well dis- 
appear—at least on the surface. Below the surface, of course, the bigots 
will continue to carry on their dirty work. 

Knowing this, it is all the more the responsibility of every decent 
American to speak out against racial and religious prejudice, to judge 
the candidates and the parties on their merits and to vote in the best 
interests of the American people. 

For union members particularly, this election is a test of their devo- 
tion to the principles of equality and freedom. Parts mo eas ia 


Election Day, the entire nation and the world the losers. 
9@ 
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By RICHARD LOGAN and HENRY PALEY 
(Continued from last issue) 


In a very important management field Soviet 
bosses have departed from classic Communist 
dogma to go the way businessmen in this country 
would like to if they weren’t checked. by unions. 

Students of Russian history will recall that Lenin 
characterized Frederick Taylor’s scientific management 
theories as “the enslavement of man by the machine,” 
yet modern Soviet industry has applied incentive 
schemes and time-study speed-ups to degrees that would 
make it the envy of the stop watch school of manage- 
ment in this country. 

The old trick of picking the fastest worker on the job 
to set a standard has become institutionalized in the 
Soviet Union. The eager beaver in Russia is called a 
“Stakhanovite.” Rather than studying the time on an 
average group of workers, official protocol in the Soviet 
factory calls for emphasizing the times of Stakhanovites 
in establishing how much the job should produce. 

Lenin’s attack on “Taylorism” has been shelved by 
modern Russian industrial management. Even the text- 
books recite the new line on scientific management. 
Here's an abstract from a manual approved by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Higher Education designed for use in 
the petroleum industry: 

“The views and methods of Taylor in the field of in- 
creased utilization of implements of labor are uncon- 


ditionally progressive.” 

This notion prevails all the way up the line .. . in- 
cluding the area of executive compensation. Here, again, 
the similarity to the US. boss is striking. 


Bosses’ Pay in Ratio to U.S. 


substantial share of management income in the 

is in the forms of bonuses or special perquisites 
such as stock option plans. The same basis of man- 
agerial reward is practically universal in the USS.R. 
One important difference is that the American execu- 
ve usually receives his extra compensation on an an- 
nual basis; his Russian counterpart receives his bonus 
on a monthly basis, directly tied to his plant’s produc- 
tion for that period. Management bunuses run 25 to 50 
percent of basic salaries in Russia. 

Another way of appraising the income of the Soviet 
executive would be to relate it to the earnings of the 
average worker in his employ. Here too the pattern is 
almost identical to that of the U.S. In both countries 
the management man (running a plant of about 1,000 
workers) earns five to six times as much as the average 
worker on his payroll. 

Also, in the US., there seems to be no ceiling on ex- 
ecutive pay. Like Charlie Wilson of GM, there are top 
Russian management men drawing salaries which are 
100 times what their average employee earns. 

US. business spokesmen who have been ranting about 
progressive income taxes leading to the “sovietization” 
of America are apparently unaware of tax laws in Ru- 
sia. 

The bulk of Russia’s tax income comes from a “turn- 
over tax” which is an outright sales tax. Income taxes 
are negligible in the Soviet Union and are so construct- 
ed as to place most of the burden on the working people. 

Sales taxes in Russia run as high as 100 percent or 
more on many goods basic to Soviet families, including 
salt and sugar. In contrast the sales tax on luxury items 
is rather low. 

While the US. executive is way ahead of his Soviet 
counterpart in the fields of merchandising, accounting 
and advertising, the Russian boss long ago captured a 
prize objective of American employers in the field of 
union relations. 

For decades management in this country attempted 
to divert worker protest into phony company unions. 
Their objective was the “independent union” which 
rather than providing a vehicle for presenting the em- 
ployees was a device to speed-up production and quash 
“trouble makers.” Foremen were generally members of 
these U.S. company unions, built-in labor spies to finger 
“agitators” who would periodically emerge to demand 
settlement of real grievances. Soviet bosses have gone 
a step further with this; plant supervisors and even 
top management as well as foremen are members of the 
same “unions” as Russian workers. 

Russian “trade unions” are primarily concerned with 
filling production quotas. Thus Trud (the official “trade 
union” paper) reported last year: 
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“The main, the most essential goal of Soviet trade 
unions at the present time is to mobilize the broad mass 
of the workers in the struggle to put into practice the 
historic decisions of the 21st Party Congress, to fulfill 
the Seven-Year (production) Plan and the tasks of 
1959 on schedule.” 

From 1934 to 1947 there were no collective bargaining 
agreements in Soviet. industry. When they were rein- 
troduced in 1947, they bore little, if any, resemblance 
to American union agreements. Russian “unions” don’t 
bother including wages and fringe benefits as bargain- 
ing items on their agendas. A top Russian unionist, G. 
D. Weinberg, secretary of the U.S.S.R. Central Council 
of Trade Unions, proclaimed the line to be followed on 
negotiating for wages back in 1933: 

“Too many comrades in the enterprises take the po- 
sition that trade unions should have as much to say 
regarding wage questions as management. This is bas- 
ically wrong ... This position .. . is a left opportunist’s 
deviation which must be liquidated.” 

What do the Russian “unions” do? From their pub- 
lications, and the reading of the “collective agreements” 
behind the Iron Curtain, it seems they spend an inor- 
dinate amount of time and energy looking after hygiene 
and plant safety problems. But the main job appears 
to be pushing production. 

The greatest triumph of the Soviet boss in the field 
of industrial relations, the prize ne holds and which 
most American employers yearn for, has been the elim- 
ination of strikes as a weapon of labor. 

Violating Lenin's Doctrine 

This was no easy victory when you ponder the fact 
that strikes verged upon the sacred for the old Bolshe- 
viks. Lenin emphasized the importance of the right to 
strike even after the Revolution hai brought the Com- 
munists to power: 

“Our state is such that the completely organized pro- 
letariat must protect itself against it and we must uti- 
lize these workers’ organizations (unions) for protect- 
ing the workers from their own staie.” 

In the 1922 Party Congress there was considerable 
debate on the subject and it was decided that Commu- 
nist Party members had an obligation to participate in 
strikes on the side of the workers. Over 312 million Rus- 
sian workers were involved in strikes that year. 

But the strike weapon has long since been removed 
from labor’s reach in Russia. During the historic meet- 
ing with U.S. union leaders in San Francisco last year, 
Khrushchev vehemently insisted that Soviet workers 
have the constitutionally guaranteed right to strike. 
Pressed on the point, he admitted there were no strikes 
in Russia but explained by asking in effect “why should 
they strike against themselves?” 

He neglected to mention that disruption of produc- 
tion is punishable by prison sentence in the USSR. 
and the prospect of a one-way ticket to Siberia might 
outweigh any theoretical “right to strike” which Soviet 
leaders might proclaim while they »re visiting abroad. 
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Says Neither Party 
‘Deserves Labor’s Vote 


To the Editor: 

Should Labor support one of the par- 
ties this year? Eight years ago, the pro- 
spect of a Republican in the White House 
was so hard to take, that for the aver- 
age trade unionist this question was 
strictly academic, He was automatically 
a Democrat. 


Since then nothing has been solved or 
resolved in foreign policy anymore than 
it had been under the Democrats. And 
on the home front, the usual amount of 
anti-labor legislation has passed through 
a Democrat-controlled Congress and 
signed in the Republican-controlled 
White House. 


Other issues of prime concern to all 
Americans, such as civil rights legisla- 
tion, old age medical assistance, school 
aid, minimum wage regulations and tax 
reductions were either killed or thorough- 
ly emasculated. 


It is said we should support the Demo- 
crats in order to have a friendly ear in 
court. Then we might as well do as some 
businessmen do. Support both parties! 
No matter who wins, we don’t lose! 


I think we of Labor are now much too 


unionists ought to be on it. And if we 
are asked to put up money, our time and 
energy for a candidate, let it be for a 
guy whom we know will fight for legis- 
lation just as hard as he fought for the 
contract. 


Let’s stop kidding ourselves. Neither 
party deserves Labor’s vote this year. I 
vote to sit this one out, until they come 
to us with something other than phony 
platform planks. 

0. H. LEEDS, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
My Hands 
My hands, once strong and straight 
pase *. - age upon girder, brick upon 


These now awkward, trembling hands 
Anchored cables under river, over 
mountain, 


Laid rail, wire that circles the land. 
My hands welded, molded, 

Seeded and plowed, 

Picked cotton and corn. 

My hands tore from the earth 

Coal, copper, silver and gold. 

Faster, faster, my hands were driven. 
They were good hands, 

Wanted at the market of hands. 
Small hands, big hands, 

Fine hands, calloused hands, 

All powerful hands, 

All hands for sale 

Where I sold my two hands. 

Now my mutilated hands are refused 
No more market for my hands!!! 


Should Trade Unionists 
Visit Soviet Union? 


To the Editor: 

This summer a number of trade union 
delegations visited the Soviet Union, de- 
spite the fact that labor generally is 
opposed to such trips. Among these 
tourists was a group from the National 


Maritime Union led by Pres. Joe Curran. ~ 


While these are the first such tourists 
from labor’s ranks, they are only a tiny 
handful of the many thousands who 
have visited the Soviet Union from the 
United States during the past two or 
three years, as plain tourists, business- 
men, political figures, as artists in the 
fields of entertainment, theatre, and 
music, as athletes, and as exchange stu- 
dents. 


For one reason or another most of 
these people believe that such trips, and 
trips by the Russians to our country, 
are a good and necessary thing which 
can help to establish better relations, 
promote peaceful trade, and provide jobs 
for Americans. I, for one, agree with 
them. 


Many more Americans are of a similar 
opinion. Professor S. I. Hayakawa, Prof- 
essor of Language Arts at San’ Francisco 
State College, suggests in the Sunday 
Times magazine of July 31 that our 
country should invite hundreds, even 
thousands of Soviet teachers, journalists, 
lawmakers, attorneys and plant managers 
to come here and explain their way ot 
life and their national purposes, their 
hopes for the future, and their accusa- 
tions against us before every possible 
college campus, luncheon club, union 





membership, chapters of the League of 
Women Voters, church groups and pub- 
lic forums in the country. 

He believes that this is the way of 
proving that our way of life is better 
than theirs, and that our standards of 
everyday conduct are sounder in purpose 
and in achievement. 

Undoubtedly there are many opinions 
among RWDSvUers on this subject and I 
hope that they will be heard from in 
future editions of The Record. 

JERRY KATZ 
Breoklyn, New York 


Retired Member Sends 
His Buck for COPE 


Following is a letter received by 
Martin Koppel, secretary-manager of 
Local 721 in New York, from a retired 
member of the local. 


Dear Brother Marty: 

Enclosed find one dollar for COPE. 

I think every member should appre- 
ciate being able to contribute to such 
a worthy cause, especially retired mem- 
bers such as I. For, if it was not for you 
and organized labor I would not now 
be receiving $34.15 per month pension, 
which helps me to enjoy the sun and 
health I and my wife now have down 
here in Florida. 

My wife saw what I am writing and 
said that were it not for the union we 
would not have been able to ever come 
to Florida; we probably would be selling 
apples, at my age, nearly 69 years old. 

So, Marty, keep well and give my re- 
gards to all my brothers, 

JOHN I. LUBIN 
West Palm Beach, Filia. 
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FAMILY BUDGET 


Government Figures Show City Worker Needs 
$103-126 a Week to Meet Living Costs 


By ROBERT B. COONEY 


A city worker with a wife and two youngsters needs an income of 
from.$103 a week in Houston to $126 a week in Chicago if he is to main- 
tain “a modest but adequate level of living.” The average weekly pay of 
factory production workers is $91; in retail trade the average is $69. 

The range of living costs was contained in the Labor Dept.’s updated model 
budget in 20 large cities. The model budget has been tentatively revised to include 
postwar types of goods and services. 

With three kids, the city.worker living by the “modest but adequate” model 
budget would need from $121 a week in Houston to $148 in Chicago. With four 
or more kids, he needs $136 in Heuston and $166 in Chicago. 

Compared to the income needed to maintain the model budget, Census Bureau 
figures show that the median income of a city family with two children under 18 
in 1958 was $109 a week, This means half of such families had more and half 
had less than $109 a week in income. 

Another Labor. Dept. report shows that the factory production worker grossea 
earnings of $91 a week last May. Other reports show that the building construction 
worker dveraged $121 a week and the worker in retail trade averaged $69 a week. 

The revised City Worker’s Family Budget, described by, a Labor Dept. expert as 
“g research study, not a survey,” was presented in the latest Monthly Labor Re- 
view, publication of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A Labor Dept. press release on the article led off with a statement that a 
“study” shows that a four-person city family with annual earnings of $7,000 to 
$7,500.has an income 15 to 20 percent higher than needed for the “modest but 
adequate” budget The expert conceded this created the “misconception” that this 
was @ survey on earnings and spending and in fact “it was not.” 

Relying on “trend data,” the “research study” updated the budget which 
was last priced in 1951. It was developed initially in 1946-47 at the request of 
Congress and until now has dealt in terms of pre-war types of goods and services. 

A comprehensive revision is underway and will include family expenditure 
studies programmed for 1961 and 1962, the department said. 

The model budget is based on a family of four persons, made up of a 38-year- 
old breadwinner, a wife and two children. The children include an 8-year-old gir! 
and a 13-year-old boy. The family lives in a rented dwelling or near a large city. 

The model budget does not show how families do or should spend their income 
but rather is designed to maintain a “modest but adequate” standard of living. 

This model is developed from scientific standards on nutrition, housing, health 
etc., as well as what people actually do with their money. 

For example, the updated “modest” budget was shown to cost $6,567 for a 
four-person family in Chicago, the highest of 20 cities where it was priced. 


Breakdown for Chicago 


Breaking down the total, this family would allot a total of $5,607 for” its-goods, 
rent and services. Of this, $1,751 would go for food and beverages, including 212 
meals away from home;. $1,386 would go for rent, heat and utilities; and $2,470 
for other goods and services. In addition, $702 would go for federal and state or 
local income taxes and $258 for other costs like life insurance, job expenses and 
social security deductions. 

For a worker with a wife and threé children, the cost of the family’s goods, rent 
and services would be raised by 20 per cent to meet the model budget. With four or 
more children, there would be a 37 percent increase, the department said. 

Thus, for Chieago, the four-person family needs an income of $126 a week; 
the five-person family needs $148 and the family of six or more persons needs 


_$166 a week for a “modest” living. 


In Houston, where the model budget costs less than in any other city where it 
was priced, the four-person family needs an income of $5,370 a year or $103 a week. 
Almost at the same time as the BLS figures were published, a study was re- 
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leased by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research which shows that one out of every five 
American families today is living “close to the poverty line—or below it.” 

The department’s publication Labor’s Economic Review, said that Americans 
can be rightly proud that so many here are so much better off materially than in 
other countries. 

“At the same time, we cannot ignore the shameful fact that widespread pov- 
erty still exists in the United States today,” the Review said. 

“In prosperous mid-1960, seven million of our fellow citizens were dependent on 
charity for their existence. 

“In addition, the lives of nearly fivé times as many more are blighted by in- 
comes that are just too low to sustain an American standard of decency.” 

The Review pointed out that, in sharing the national wealth, the rich have 
been getting richer while the poor have been going downhill in recent years. . 

Between 1944 and 1958, the Review stressed, “the averagé real income rise’ of 
the neediest fifth of our (55.5 million) families was $80 while the rise for the top 
five percent (with average 1958 incomes of $25,280) was $1,900. 

“This is spreading ‘richness’ pretty thin—at, the bottom.” 


Benefits for Wealthiest 


Even this understates the affluence of the families at the top, the Review 
pointed out, The average income of the lowest fifth of the families in 1958 was 
$1,460, or less than $25 a week, compared to the average of $25,280 for the top five 
percent. “ 

While the lowest income families can hardly afford the necessities of life, the 
Review said, those .at the top benefit from billions in profits from the sale of cor- 
poration stocks, real estate, “capital gains” advantages and expense accounts, all 
of which are not shown in the government’s income figures. 


U. S. Statistics on C-of-L in 20 Cities 


The following table, prepared by the Labor Dept., shows the government’s 
estimates of the annual costs of the city woarker’s family budget, based on a 
four-person family, in 20 large cities as of autumn 1959. 


Other Per- 





City and Total Food and Rent, heat goodsand Other sonal 
Suburbs budget beverages & utilities services cost taxes 
Atlanta ... $5,642 $1,514 $1,151 $2,175 $258 $544 
Baltimore 5,718 1,525 1,004 2,321 258 610 
Boston .... 8,317 1,857 1,240 2,237 258 725 
Chicago 6,567 1,751 1,386 2,470 258 702 
Cincinnati 6,100 1,734 1,203 2,226 258 679 
Mleveland ~.. se 6,199 1,695 1,191 2,419 258 636 
Detroit si 6,072 1,761 1,040 2,400 258 613 
*Houston . . 5,370 1,486 941 2,195 258 490 
Kansas City 5,964 1,631 1,117 2,342 258 616 
Los. Angeles .. . 6,285 1,747 1,178 2,400 294° 666 
Minneapolis _. 6,181 * 1,647 1,150 2,368 258 158 
New York ... 5,970 1,853 1,013 2,182 273 ~=—s«GAD 
Philadelphia 5,898 1,825 954 , 2,191 258 670 
Pittsburgh ee . 6,199 1,889 1,012 2,363 258 677 
Portland, Ore. .....; 6,222 1,746 1,046 2,390 258 182 
St. Louis ..... ... 6,266 1,694 1,298 2,279 258 737 
San Francisco ..... 6,304 1,795 1,079 2,467 294 669 
Scranton ........::. 5,693 1,758 871 2,205 258 601 
Seattle: . 226 .vive 6,562 1,844 1,293 2,465 258 702 
Washington, D. C... 6,147 1,684 1,226 2,289 258 690 
ie 
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Workers’ housing ' ‘developmen hs cadets of prid 1 " Pompe oon es. Apart- 
ment projects like this one, here being visited by trade unionists, make 
provision for housing retired workers at low rents. 


Denmark 
Revisited 


RWDSU Officer Sees Homeland 
After Forty Years in Canada 


By CHRIS SCHUBERT 
Vice President, RWDSU 


My trip to Denmark to see my sister and two brothers after 40 years 
was a very enjoyable one. I found that vast changes had taken place 
Since 1920, particularly in the field of social welfare for the older people, 
sick people and the unemployed. There is no unemployment; instead, 
there was a shortage of help, particularly skilled workers, and people 
9 Fai in from continental Europe to help farmers harvest their 


People in Denmark seem to be happy and gay and generally live well. While 
Denmark is a very old country, things seem very modernistic, with many new build- 
— — houses in the larger cities with outside verandas, automatic elevators 


The cost of living in Denmark is a good deal lower than in Canada or the 
US., about-half in fact. In other words if you earn, say, $40 per week in our money, 
you have a buying power of $80 or.more. There are, of course, some exceptions. 
Generally speaking, foodstuffs, ordinary clothing and other things that might be 
Classed necessities are quite reasonable, The luxuries are costly. 


Many Danes, especially the younger people, can speak two languages. Most 
English and some speak German. It is compulsory now to learti English in 
the elementary schools, which was only the case when I went to high school. 


The Danish people are highly organized into trade unions and co-ops. I was told 
by the International Secretary of the Danish Trade Unions that approximately 95% 
of the Danish people who are eligible were either members of trade unions or 
farmers organizations. 


I was surprised to see how mechanized Danish farmers are—all have elec- 
tricity and modern equipment. The farm buildings are very well kept. You don’t 
see many horses any more, mostly tractors are used, However, at a four-day fair in 
Herning, the city where I was born, there were many fine horses, used mainly for 
show. There were many different breeds of cattle, and, of course, pigs were the 
po Ae race oe Maglhn ertellice Rayman pmsl a Besa 
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On the farms they have inspectors coming around every two weeks or sv, 
checking the farmers’ livestock to see that they are kept up to first-class standards 
The inspector also gives the farmer free advice on farming generally. 


There is in Denmark a union-membership of approximately 900,000 in various 
organizatiaps, out of a total population of 4% million people» Nearly all agree- 
ments expire March Ist in crafts and industry. Most are on a two-year basis. The 
employers are mostly in the Employers’ Association, which includes séme 25,000 
of them, and does the negotiating on their behalf. 


The Danish Federation of Trade Unions assists the various unions in nego- 
tiations. One unique thing I noticed was that they have a Women Workers Union 
with 50,000 members, run entirely by the womlen themselves. The 5-day 40-hour 
week is gradually coming about throughout Denmark. 


The labor movement of Denmark operates the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion, whose funds are derived from fixed contributions by the Danish Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Social Democratic Party (which is the government in Den- 
mark) and other organizations related to the labor movement. This organization 
is in charge of setting up workers’ high schools. They have put up three schools 
in different areas of Denmark, One has been in operation since 1955. 


The trade unions work very closely with the co-operatives. Together they have 
set up a number of holiday towns with family houses whith are rented to workers 
who wish to spend their holidays there. Incidentally, all children get free trans- 
portation on the railway, which is owned by the government in Denmark. 


Denmark was one of the first countries in the world to introduce efficient 
social services. They began towards the end of the nineteenth century with relief 
fo: the sick, unemployed and the aged. Anyone living in Denmark has a consti- 
tutional*right to public relief should he or she be incapacitated. 


The principal social services today apply to sickness, old age, disability and 
unemployment. To some extent, these are contributory. In the year 1956-57, when 
the cost of social services-was 2,180 million kroners, the insured persons only con- 
tributed 314 million kroners. The remaining part was paid by government and 


employers. 


Every person over 21 years of age must belong te a health insurance society, 
which provides free medical and hospital services and many medicines at reducéd 
rates. Daily sick benefits may also be arranged though these are paid on a wide 
scale by employers. 


Old age pensions are payable at 62 years of age for women and 67 for men 
as a general rule. However, if circumstances necessitate, people can get their pen- 
sions at an earlier age. 


Pensions are also adjusted on the basis of the cost-of-living index, age at 
retirement and income of the retired worker. 


Old people are cared for at special homes, of which there are many. In addi- 
tion, local authorities provide many up-to-date flats for old-age pensioners at low 
rents. Old age pensions for married couples with 3,500 kroners or less yearly in- 
come (approximately $500) are 5,100 kroners, or approximately $61 per month. 
The purchasing power would be about double, as mentioned previously, 


It should be remembered that old-age pensioners get rent at low cost and 
other benefits, as well as free medical and hospital care. DDenmark’s social services 
are so highly regarded that none of the major political parties in Denmark would 
dare to propose any radical changes in the nation’s social and health services. 


One thing I noticed in Sweden and continental Europe, as well as in Den- 
mark, is that people go out more for entertainment of all kinds than we do and 
seem more relaxed. They don’t chase around so much, just for the sake of earning 
a buck. The fear of not having a job doesn’t seem to be there. The people have 
good social welfare generally, from what I saw, and this is no doubt the reason 
for their carefree attitude. 
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Denmark turns to medern design not only in housing, but in retailing. 
Food steres like this ene are gradually being replaced by the most up-to- 
date kind ef supermarkets which offer enormous variety of foodstuffs. 
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By CHARLES MICHAELSON 


Waen the your’ woman flapped her arms, tmitating a bird in flight, 
the confines of her Broadway dressing room disappeared. 


“T told my nieces that I was going to fly,” the actress said. “And 
they thought I was really going to. ‘Fly auntie,’ they said. They’re won- 
derful, they believe everything I say.” 


Like her two nieces, Broadway audiences have believed everything 
that Anne Bancroft says and does on stage as Anne Sullivan, Helen 
Keller’s teacher, in “The Miracle Worker.” 


So have the critics. For her performance Miss Bancroft won her 
second Antoinette Perry award, given by the American Theatre Wing for 
outstanding contributions to the stage. 


Miss Bancroft made another contribution to the American theater 
this past spring when she gave her full support to her union, Actors 
Equity, which was locked out by the New York theater owners. 


Before the lockout, she thought that Actors Equity did little but give 
out union cards. Then she saw the union win higher minimums and high- 
er rehearsal pay for non-featured actors, a pension plan and other con- 
tract gains, all aimed at giving actors a greater sense of security in an 
insecure craft. ; 


“That’s a lot of baloney about actors having to starve,” she said. 


The union is helping young performers by easing conditions at the 
begining of the actor’s career, she believes. 


“In our profession, actors of the highest caliber are often very 
difficult to deal with,” she said. “If the union makes the road a little 
easier on the way up, maybe the stars won’t make such exaggerated de- 
mands when they get to the top.” 


The government can do something to improve the quality of the 
American theater, she believes. 


“I think federal grants would be the most marvelous thing in the 
world,” she said, her eyes lighting up with excitement. “The leaning to- 
ward making money would be lessened. There’d be more artistic and 
more educational theater.” ne 


If theater-goers would benefit from government aid, so would the 
performers. . 


“It could be the means for setting up-a repertory theater, so the 
young actor could play many different roles and learn his craft,” she 
said. “The actor wouldn’t have to play for a year and a half in a single 


role. I don’t like that.” 


To back her point, Miss Bancroft said that she hoped to appear in 
& musical soon, Her,two long runs on Broadway, both written by play- 
wright William Gibson, have been dramatic shows. 


ANNE BANCROFT: 


‘ on Ivan Turgenev’s “Torrents of Spring,” presented by Studio One, a 








Dynamic Actress, 


Active Unionist 







An Exclusive 
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Interview 






Miss Bancroft; a native New Yorker, comes by her union beliefs nat- 
urally. Her mother, Mildred Italiano, is an RWDSUer, a member of Local 
1-8 at Macy’s department store here where she’s employed as a switch- 
board operator. 


“She depends on that local, I'll tell you,” Miss Bancroft said. a 


Her father is a patternmaker, a skilled garment-industry craftsman 
and a member of the Patternmakers’ Guild; her two sisters, Miss Ban- 
croft said with a smile, are members of the mothers’ union. 


Her first chance in show business came in a television play based 












pioneer dramatic television program. After that she worked in Holly- 
wood for several years, appearing tn some 15 movies. 


Three years ago Miss Bancroft came back to New York and won the 
part of Gittel, the Bronx-born bohemian im Gibson’s “Two for the See- . 
saw.” Last October she opened in “The Miracle Worker” to general ap- 
plause from critics and playgoers. She was a star.’ 


“When I was younger,” she said; “I wanted to be a star. I thought 
of the glamour, the fur coats. Then I found out what it was to be an 
actress,” she said—with emphasis—“hard work and study. 

“T’ve changed my mind. I want to be both.” 4 

























Backstage at the Playhouse Theater, where she is starring in William ¥ 
Gibson’s “The Miracle Worker,” Anne Bancroft looks over a recent issue 
of The Record, during interview with Asst. Editor Charles Mic 

right. Looking on is Robert Berse of ‘65’ staff, who arranged interview. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 













































Oops! Your age is showing: 


“Say, did you know your telephone line was out of order yesterday 
morning? I tried to call you and I ac getting a busy signal. Finally 
I called Central to ask her . 


“IT saw a green felt hat the other day that reminded me of one I 
used to have. It was an Empress Eugenie .. .. ..” 






“T was “pee to the girl in the beauty parlor who marcels my hair 
and she said . 






“T wasn’t a bit surprised when they announced their engagement. 
Didn’t you notice the way they were making eyes at each other?” 












“Who do you think you are, driving like that? Barney Oldfield?” 
“Toodle-oo!” 
“C’mon, let’s see if there’s anything to eat in the icebox.” 






“It was my first date and all the money I had was 50 cents, which 
was just enough for a couple of hamburgers and a milkshake.” 






“Say, that’s a mighty nice Victrola you’ve got there.” 






“And just as we were about to leave on our honeymoon, I sprained 
my ankle. The way it happened was I eaught my heel on the running 
board of the car and.. .” 


“I don’t care what they say. I think it’s dangerous to leave food in 
opened cans.” 
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“Hot diggety dog!” ; 
“I remember that night as if it were yesterday. I was sitting in the : 
den, reading Liberty magazine when .. .. ..” 


“When I catch a cold I always rub my chest with camphorated oil, 
and then I take a nice piece of flannel and .. .. ..” 


“I still think the best way to cook a roast is to sear it in a 450 de- 
gree oven .. .. ..” ’ 




















“How about taking in a moving picture show after dinner?” 


- “Sure I can dance, I mean, I can’t do anything fancy like the Big 
Apple, but I can cut a pretty mean foxtrot, if I do say so myself.” 


“Yeah, he’s quite a golfer. I saw him on the links the other day...” 
“Isn’t that awful? Sitting right there in broad daylight, spooning?” 
“That'll be peachy-keen!” 

“Say, whatever happened to Joe Penner?” ‘ 


—Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 













Life Insurance for 
The Breadwinner; 


How Much N eeded? 


* By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


How much would your wife and children need to get along 
if anything happened to you? And where would you get it? 


Social Security, of course, would provide their main income. Most 
people think of Social Security chiefly as retirement benefits. But the 
big feature for young families is that Social Security provides monthly 
payments to a widow and dependent children (under 18 or over if dis- 
abled) if their breadwinner dies. 


A widow with a dependent child gets three-fourths her husband's 
primary benefit (the amount he would have been eligible for on retire- 
ment). Each dependent child gets half the primary benefit, plus an ad« 
ditional one-fourth distributed among the children. 


For example, a man earning an average of $370 a month would 
have a primary benefit of $120. Assuming a wife and two children, his 
family would be eligible for $240 a month. Maximum any family can 
get is $254. : 


That’s an important bulwark. But it still leaves a big gap. His widow 
and two, children would need about $315 a month to maintain the same 
modest standard of living. This is based on estimates that three people 
need about 85% of the amount a family of four needs. 


It takes a lot of savings or life insurance to fill the gap of $75. You 
can figure that it takes about $1,000 of insurance or savings or a combina- 
tion of both, to provide a family with $10 a month income for just ten 
years, or $8,000 to provide $80 a month. r 


The cheapest way to close the gap is with group life insurance. 
Group insurance costs 20-40% less than individual policies, depending 
on the composition of the group. The. requirements have been eased in 
a number of states. Smaller groups than previously, and membership 
and fraternal groups, now generally are available. 


Another method of protecting families is to provide for employer 
pension benefits for widows if the wage-earner dies before he retires, 


These fringe benefits are more valuable tiran taking cash wages and 
buying life insurance yourself. Not only are group rates lower, but to 
buy a dollar’s worth of insurance yourself, you have to earn approxi- 
mately $1.20, since you must pay taxes on the cash wages. 


But most wage-earners still don’t have enough group life insurance 
or family pension rights to fill the need. The remaining method is in- 
dividual life insurance. 


Least expensive life insurance is term insurance. There are two types: 
renewable term insurance, generally sold for a five-year term, and de- 
creasing term insurance (sometimes called mortgage insurance). 


The renewable term insurance increases in cost at the end of each 


term. If you choose, you can decrease the amount you carry as your ' 


children get older. 


The decreasing term insurance keeps the same rate but automati- 
cally decreases in value each year. Say you buy $1,000 of 20-year de- 
creasing term insurance. At the ehd of the thirteenth year, in a typical 
policy, your insurance would be cut to $500. At the end of the 20th year 
you have no insurance at all. But by that time, your children are grown 
and all you may need is»a comparatively small amount to supplement 
your wife’s potential Social Security. 


The renewable term insuranee has the advantage of flexibility. At 
the end of each term you can decrease or not, as your needs at that time 
indicate. Normally, your insurance needs decrease as you get older, but 
not always. 


On the other hand, the automatically decreasing-term insurance Is 
cheapest. Some insurance companies make it mgre expensive by adding 
additional features, But unadulterated decreasing-term or mortgage in- 
surance, at age 35, typically costs only $4.40. a year per $1,000. Thus, a 
policy with an initial face value of $8,000 would cost you $35 .20 a year, 
or a total of $704 for 20 years. 


In comparison, suppose we bought $8,000 of five-year renewable term 
insurance (not automatically decreasing) at a typical $5.90 a year per 
$1, 000. Our total cost for the first five years is $236. . 


At age 40, the rate for the renewable term insurance increases to 
$7.35 per $1,000. But since the children are o and will require fewer 
years of support, we cut the amount of insur to $6,000. Thus, our 
cost for the next five years is $220.50. At age 45, the rate rises to $9.85 
but we reduce the amount to $4,000. The cost for that five-year period is 
$197. At 50, the rate rises to $12.50 per $1,000 but we reduce the amount 
to $2,000, for a total cost foxy the next five years of $125. 


Thus, our total 20-year cost for the renewable term insurance, which 
we decrease on our own motion, is $778.50, compaxed to $705 for the auto- 
matically-decreasing term. 


Either way it’s reasonable insurance. During those 20 years we pro- 
vided our mske-believe family with supplementary insurance at an aver- 
age true cost of approximately $8:80 per $1,000 for the decreasing-term 
variety, or $9.73 for the renewable term. a 


One warning: in buying five-year term insurance, make sure it’s the 
automatically renewable kind which can be renewed at the end of the 


term without another medical exam. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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“It’s useless sowing seeds two feet deep,” father ad- 


tching his head when I shot him. 


rue-to-Form Message 


little thought one of the officers suggested that an 
even more useful message would be: I'M NOT GOING 
TO HAVE A BABY. 


Burger With Your Catchup? 
When a lunch counter proprietor sees red, he’s only 
reacting to watching a dime’s worth of catchup cas- 
cading. over a 15-cent hamburger. 





goes over his head—and hits one of his neighbors. 
—Muskegon Chronicle. 


> 
Television Dialogue We'd Like to Hear 
“Okay, Jim, round up some of the boys for a posse.” 
“I can’t, sheriff. I promised my wife I’d come right 
home and do the dishes.” 
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NIGHTS ONION 

MEETING... 

BuT CURIOUS ee 

AS A CAT 

THis MORNING ! 
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ARE YOU OUT OF YOUR 
MIND? HOW CAN YOU 
THINK OF FOOD AT 

THIS HOUR OF THE NIGHT? 





I GOT 
HUNGRY! 
IM MAKING 
A FRIED 
EGG 
SANDWICH! 




























THAT MAN: NO WONDER IMy 
HAIR 1S TURNING GRAY! 
HE'S EVEN--SNIFF-SNIFF-- 
GETTING THE BEDROOM 
FULL OF COOKING ODORS! 









































DO You REMEMBER. 
THE OU’ DAYS WHEN 
THE ONLY TIME < 
WE, WERE BROKE.. 
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E Double Standards 
WE REPUBLICANS Don't | 
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BELIEVE IN GOVERN MENT 
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UNION MAID: Pretty Merry 
Anders urges all to register 
and vote, How canwe refuse: 
such a pointed appeal? 
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LISTEN To A REPUBLICAN 
POUTICAL SPEECH... 























IN THE BRASS SECTION ?” 


* Wl, MISTER SUPERINTENDENT, WHAT'S NEW 
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Senator John F. Kennedy listens intently to question from a retired worker at AFL-CIO rally of senior unionists, held at New York’s City Center 
on Sept. 14. At microphone is N. Y. C. Labor Council Pres. Harry Van Arsdale. 


Senator John F. Kennedy got a tumultuous welcome from nearly 
5,000 retired union members at a meeting in New York City Sept. 14. 
In the audience were more than 500 retired members of District 65, 
enator enne Locals 338, 1199, 1268 and others of the RWDSU. 
The Democratic Presidential candidate responded in a brief but 
powerful talk by giving his solemn pledge that if elected he will fight 
to continue the program of social legislation begun by Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt. Kennedy emphasized particularly his intention to continue 
the campaign for adequate medical care for the aged under social 


security. 
| es Ad e e The gathering, held at the N. Y. City Center, was sponsored by 
the city’s Central Trades and Labor Council, whose president, Harry 
Van Arsdale, chaired the session. Other speakers were Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, Representative Aimee J. Forand, sponsor of the pioneer- 
ing medical care bill which bears his name, Morris Iushewitz, secretary 

® e.8 of the city’s labor body, and other union leaders. 
The meeting was a major push in New York labor’s campaign to 
0 enio i " P7eHS get every union member to register and vote in the national elections, 
and also publicized the formation of a new organization, Senior 
Citizens for Kennedy, whose national chairman is Congressman Fo- 
rand. 


Faces of some of the nearly 5,000 retired who attended Sept. 14 m eeting show their concern with problem of health care, one of chief issues 
discussed at meeting. Sen. Kennedy pledg ed liberal social welfare program if elected. 





